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«7818. Having for some years believed 
that the Lord, who hath a right to dispose of 
us as He sees meet, was drawing my mind to 
a residence in England ; and being aware of 
the very great importance of such a step, many 
and deep have been my conflicts, and great 
the searching of heart to know that the call 
was indeed in that which cannot err. I ac- 
quainted my dear companion in life from time 
to time with my views; and knowing that [ 
was much pressed down by the weight of this 
concern, and being himself truly desirous of 
following the leadings of Truth, he surmounted 


me very low. 


for us in Ireland, and which we had just left ; 
but I may gratefully acknowledge that I be- 
lieve this quiet spot, with the fine bracing air 
of the place, had a great use in strengthening 
the constitution, both of my beloved husband 
and our children. The meeting was small to 
which we now came to belong ; we were, how- 
ever, but little at home ; that is, my husband 
and [—still it was our lot to travel in the work 
of the Gospel. 

I wish to narrate an illness I had some 
years ago, which was attended with great bo- 
dily suffering ; and it being tedious, brought 
The pain | endured was excru- 
ciating. Tedious days and wearisome nights 
were appointed me for weeks together; and 
for a season, [| thought that my sufferings 
would terminate in death. | earnestly waited 
upon the Lord, and it was frequently the lan- 
guage of my heart, “Oh! my Heavenly Fa- 
ther, when wilt Thou be pleased to send forth 
thy word and say, ‘It is enough?” Being 
under a great weight of illness, and looking 
toward , dissolution, | was opened into a view 
of the love of my gracious Saviour toward my 
soul ; feeling assured that nothing stood in my 
way of acceptance with the Judge of quick 
and dead. | saw clearly that. my transgres- 
sions were forgiven; that all defilement was 

urged away in that living, blessed “fountain, 
opened to the house of David, and to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem.” I had a degree of 


pS 


but such was my weakness, [ could not request 
to see you. I was worse afier this time than 
before, yet never wholly lost sight of recove- 
ry. (This illness occurred at Bury in 1820.) 

At Bury we resided five years, when it 
seemed right to remove nearer to the Quar- 
terly Meeting of London. Our way opening 
to take a house at Chelmsford, in Essex, we 
settled down there for the space of six years; 
often going up to London, and travelling to 
other parts. 

For some time while at Chelmsford, | had 
to believe that our lot would one day be cast 
still nearer to the great metropolis ; and after 
having Chelmsford’ for our home as long as 
we were sensible of its being our right place, 
we removed to Stoke Newington, near Lon- 
don, where we have resided three yearpi 
There seems to be much wisdom in the lead- 
ings ‘and instructions of the Great Shepherd 
usward. We have not dared to guide our- 
selves, nor to conclude, because: we have felt 
at home fora season, where Divine Providence 
has set the bounds of our habitation, that it 
was to be our “ certain dwelling-place” to the 
end of our day, but have again been made 
willing, from time to time, to bave our rest ia 

| this respect broken up; which is no pleasant 
thing to that part that would like to be able to 
say, “ take thine ease.” 

Seventh month, 1834.—For a number of 
years past it has been my lot to warn Friends, 


the great difficulty of bringing his mind to con-| fyretaste of eternal glory : [| saw the light of | and particularly in the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
sent to go out from his native country, and | heaven: | beheld, as “ through a glass darkly,” | don, against a spirit of subtlety that would 
from his kindred, and to leave also his busi-| something of His majesty who sitteth upon the | draw us from an attention to the inward mani- 
ness and property, and to live away from it, | throne, and the ineffable brightness of those | festation of our blessed Saviour, the Lord Jesus 


where he possessed nothing, but must draw 
his outward support, from time to time, for 
himself and family, from his own land ; being 
resigned to all this, and to the very great re- 
luctance of Friends to part with us. We} 
acquainted our Monthly Select Meeting with | 
what lay upon our ininds, in the Third month 
last.” 

“6th of Ninth month, 1818.—We had a 
heart-contriting farewell meeting on the First- 
day, consisting of Friends of our Monthly 
Meeting, including Clonmel and Garryroan 
particular meetings. All opposition appeared 
to me to give way in the minds of those pre- 





sent, who,Sefore were much against our leav- 
ing them; but truly the Lord’s everlasting 
power was in dominion. 


We left Clonmel the 9th of Ninth month, | 


garments worn by the redeemed. I had no| Christ; for | have long seen that some of those 
doubt of being admitted to their blessed com-| most prominent: and influential characters 
pany, should it please Divine Wisdom to cut| among us, never have been altogether of the 
the thread of my life. 1 relate this with reve-| Lord’s own forming, either as Friends, or as 
rent humility, and in the unreserved acknow-| ministers of Christ: and now many, very 


| ledgment that | felt assured, if presented fault- | many, haveembraced something short of Him 
| less before the throne of my Saviour’s glory, | who remains to be the fulness, and are settling 


it would all be of His free mercy and infinite | on the surface of things—building on the sand; 
loving-kindness to one of the least of His fa-| highly extolling in words, the “ One Offering,” 
mily. I think it was given me to say, “ Not! which, indeed, is to be appreciated with [eel- 
my will, but Thine be done.” As to the res-| ings of adoration and heartfelt gratitude ; but 
toration of the poor afflicted frame, | did, how- | these know not of what they speak, while they 
ever, find myseif much exercised about my | preach up a literal faith in Christ crucified, 
loved family ; and one morning | was engaged | and endeavour to bring people from a pure de- 
to petition that | might be spared to them, | pendence on the leadings and unfoldings of the 
when | became sensible of receiving the earn- | Spirit of Christ, or the inward and heart-felt 
est of my prayer ; these words being heard in| power and coming of Christ within, the hope 
my soul, * | will spare thee ;” and that scrip-|of glory. Divers ministers of our Society are 


1818, for Bury, in Suffolk; for to this place; ture occurred to remembrance which tells us, 
my inward eye was directed, althongh | knew | that when Jacob had made an end of blessing 
not why. It was only while pursuing our| or commanding his children, he gathered up 
journey that we either heard of, or had liberty | his feet in the bed, and gave up the ghost. | 
to make much inquiry for a habitation, We) believed that | might yet be of use to my be- 
arrived there the 10:h of Teuth month, with | loved family in the Divine ordering. I mmedi- 
peaceful feelings. Our habitation was very |ately | wished to call you and say, “ Your 
inferior to that which my husband had built | mother lives; the Lord will raise me up again ;” 


sliding, and others are already gone from that 
which first called them to the preparation, and 
then did really bring them into the sacred 
office : much of this is to be traced to their 
adopting the views and sentiments of those 
mentioned above, who never wholly left their 
own works, but have sought to bring all things 
to the test of reason, instead of to that “ Spirit 
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which pry all things, 
things of God,” 

Oh that my dear children may walk in hu-| 
mility and fear before the Lord, in this evil | 
day ; that they may be sheltered from all that 
is airy and notional in religion, being covered 
with the Almighty wing ; for it is written, “ He 
shall cover thee with His feathers.” 


even the deep |r 
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ninety. three who pave” received. attention and 
aid the present year. 


\In the Asylum, Third month Ist, 

1848, 55 
Received since, 38—93 | 
Discharged or died, 46 
Remaining, 47—93 | 





| patie —enl also of some ) slight disorders of 
other parts of the system, often accompanying 
the early periods of derange ‘ment, the health 
of the patients is generally ¢ ‘good, The condi. 
| tion of the chronically Insane in well-conduc “te 
ed Hospitals, where adequate provision is made 
for all their wants, is perhaps as conducive to 
| the preservation of health, as js that of the 


- During the Yearly Meeting this spring, | Of the forty-six patients discharged, there were| mass of people composing the community ; 


great was the exercise and travail of my soul, 
which produced the following effusions in my 
pocket-book. 

* 1534.—Afier the third sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting. The appearance of things amongst 
us is very specious ; an exact resemblance of 
what should be known, felt, and evidenced in 
the Church of Christ, through His own power, 
who is the second Adam, the Lord from hea- 
ven—the quickening Spirit ; but the absence 
of this quickening Spirit is, in my apprehen- 
sion, mournfully and oppressively felt, while 
* Mystery Babylon’ mimics it in various ways 
—in language, in orthodox sermons, ‘in dis- 
simulation of love, in solemn silence, not the 
solemnity of the Lord’s own power. We have 


a zeal among us which draws from the influ- | 


ence and motions of the inward anointing into | 
Creaturely activity ; and we are so blind, in| 


| 
many instances, as to mistake Babylon’s 


streams, where go the * gnitent ships, and the 
galleys with oars,’ for the ‘place of broad| 
rivers and streams,’ where none of these are 


found. Our predecessors suffered much in| 


avowing the leadings of the Spirit of Truth, 
which brought them away from all will-wor- 
ship; shall we, with impunity, trample upon the 
testimonies of the everlasting Gospel, which they 
embraced at the risk of the loss of property, per- 
sonal liberty, and life itself; and which they 
maintained through the hottest persecution? Our 
Society has thus stood on higher ground than 
auy of those around ; shall we descend to the! 
level of things in the religious world (at large) 2} 
Or shall we profess more full light on the} 
truths of the Gospel than was their experience, 
and so deceive ourselves? Surely they did 
come to the meridian brightness of this last 


and most glorious day and dispensation, and | 


to the summit of that * holy mountain, where 
nothing shall hurt nor destroy ;’ and unto which | 
‘all nations’ of the earth ‘ shall flow.’ With all | 
the prying wisdom of this present age, we shall | 


find nothing beyond what these dear servants | one year from the time of admission. 


of the Lord were privileged to obtain. Oh 


that, by full dedication of heart to the Most | 
High, we may be found in their footsteps ;| by finding a tumor on the brain. 


Restored, 25 
Much improved, 1 
Improved, 5 
Stationary, 10 
Died, 

Of the forty-seven remaining, there are 
Restored, 6 
Improved, 7 
Stationary, 34—47 


Of the twenty-five patients discharged re- 
stored, twelve were under care not exceeding 
three months, nine for more than three and 
not more than six months, and four from six 
months to a year, 

All the cases which terminated fatally dur- 
ing the year, were of females; four of whom 
were in the house at the time of the last An- 
| nual Report, and one who was received since, 
The first was a case of Melancholia, with a 
strong tendency to suicide. This patient, aged 
forty- four years, had been deranged two years 
before she was brought to the Asylum, where 
she resided four months. She died from the 
effects of long continued excitement. In the 
second case, symptoms of Insanity had been 
observed for about a year previous to her ad- 
mission into the Institution. ‘This case was 
also suicidal, and during the four months that 
she lived after her admission, symptoms of or- 
ganic disease of the brain became more and 
more marked ; from the eflects of which, she 
| gradually sank and died ;—aged thirty-seven 
years, ‘The third case that occurred, was that 
of a patient in the eighty-eighth year of her 
| age ; ; she had spent about four years in the 
Asylum. 
|old age. ‘The fourth was that of an amiable 
and intelligent female, whose mind had been 
affected about eighteen months previous to her 
admission, Her prominent symptoms indica- 
|ted pressure on the brain. She gradually lost 
her sight and muscular power, and died about 
She 
After her death, 
the diagnosis previously made was confirmed, 


The filth 





| was aged thirty-three years. 


even in the narrow way that leadeth to ‘lile| was in the thirty-fiflh year of her age, had 


everlasting.” Amen.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Extracts from the Physicians’ Report. 


To THe MANAGERs:— 


In accordance with a rule of the Institution, 
the Physicians to the Asylum present to its 
Managers their Annual Report. 

There were fifty-five patients remaining in 
the house at the date of our last Report, and 
thirty-eight have been received since, making 


been ill for some days prior to her admission, 
and died within a week after; completely ex- 
hausted by the excitement of acute Mania. 
The health of the patients in the’ Asylum 
during the past year, has been generally good 
This has been the case, especially with that 


class who make ita permanent residence. The 


greater part of the sickness which we have had 


during the year, has been among patients who 


have been admitted within that period, and who 
at the time of their reception into the Institution, 
were affected with diseases differing in type or 
in severity. At the present time, with the ex- 
ception of the lesions of the brain producing 
Insanity—some of which are of a grave cha- 





She died from the gradual decay of 


.| old bath-rooms has been effected. 


and if the per centage of deaths in such Insti. 
tutions, is greater than it is among persons of 
a corresponding age out of them, it is only an 
evidence that the tendency of Insanity is to 


5—46 | affect unfavourably the duration of life. 


Among the most important objects to be 
provided for in such institutions as ours, is a 
system of ventilation, by means of which the 
air in the interior of the building can be kept 
pure. By having a single range of rooms 
opening into a spacious corridor, with large 
windows in its whole length, the founders of 
| this Asylum adopted the best plan, as far as 
the form of a building can avail, for securing 
proper ventilation ; and in the part of the build. 
ing thus constructed, by having the windows 
open a short time daily, a wholesome atmos- 
phere can be preserved, In the lodges, how- 
ever, where in order to prevent the extension 
of the sound made by noisy patients, there are 
no windows on the side next the main build- 
ing, ventilation by this means is out of the 
question, and some mode for getting rid of the 
impure air has been much needed. The fol- 
lowing plan for a forced ventilation of these 
portions of the building has accordingly been 
adopted. Flues, four and a half by nine 
inches, were made in the partition walls, be- 
tween the apartments, having grated openings 
into the rooms near to the floor, on the side 
opposite to that in which the heated air is ad- 


mitted. These flues passing down into the 
basement, unite together and discharge the 


foul air at the mouth of one of the furnaces, 
used for heating these parts of the building— 
so that the whole of the air required to feed 
ithe fire and supply the draft of the chimney, 
is obtained through these flues from the rooms 
above. The abstraction of the air from near 
the floor, together with the admission of that 
which is fresh and properly heated, at the ceil- 
ing on the opposite side of the room, insures a 
constant change in the atmosphere, as well as 
an equal diffusion of warmth through the 
room ; and the plan has succeeded quite satis- 
factorily, in the parts of the building to which 
|it has been applied. The ventilation goes on 
at all periods of the day and night. 

As a general rule, each patient in the Asy- 
lum regularly uses the warm bath, and the 
fixtures for this purpose having been in use 
several years, a complete renovation of the 
They have 
been divided into four apartments, and a new 
lone for each wing has been added ; so that we 
| have now six bath-rooms for the nse of the 
patients ; three for those of each sex—two on 
the lower floor of each wing, for the use of the 
occupants of that floor, and one in the second 
story ofeach wing. These rooms are furnish. 
ed each with one cast iron bath tub, into which 
the water is admitted from beneath, so that it 
can be drawn while a patient is in the bath 
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without his knowledge, and consequently with. |i importance in promoting the comfort and well | | Friend” to > furnish for it more interesting no- 


out exciting his fears. Enamelied iron wash | 
basins are ‘provided i in each room ; which are | 


being, of those who are incurable. It is not | 


tices of their own seeing, doing, and thinking. 
to be expected, that the latter class should be | 


It was on the morning of a warm day in 


fastened securely in iron frames, in connexion | capable of making much advance in asnening. | the summer of 1847, that with four females in 


with which there are sinks, with pipes over | 


them, from which hot and cold water can be 
drawn. 


(with a douche enclosed in each) have been | 


placed in each of the rooms but two, affording | 


a kind of bathing, which at all seasons of the 
year is preferred by some of our patients to) 


though their mental powers are certainly | charge, | started on a tour to the North and 
strengthened, and more developed, by being | West. We did not suffer with the heat as we 


Shower baths for tepid or cold water, | brought into use, and stimulated by exercise ; 4 were whirled along in the cars from Camiden 


but, independent of this, important benefits re-|to Amboy, nor whilst passing on the good 
sult to them, from the efforts made to interest | steamboat John Potter through the Sound to 
and employ their minds, inasmuch as they | New York. But when we were once in that 
soon begin properly to appreciate the care and | city, we found the heat intense. Some of our 


immersion, and which in some cases is one of | attention required to instruct them, and mani- company had never been in New York, and 


the best means for restoring the system to its | fest their willingness to repay it, by increased 
‘The iron work | correctness of deportment. 
is painted to resemble wood, and the pipes for| which must always constitute a considerable 
conveying the water having been placed so as| portion of the inmates of institutions provided 


natural vigour and strength, 


to be out of sight, the whole presents a light 
and handsome appearance. 

The new bath-rooms in the second story are 
six and a half by ten and a half feet, and are 


situated in a space, between the extremity of| lighten their affliction, and to secure the varied 





for their gratification we rode around it to give 
This class is one| them an idea of its general appearance. From 
eleven o’clock to three we were driven to see 
the various large buildings, and external ob- 
for the insane, and a great responsibility rests | jects of curiosity, from the Battery to the Cro- 
upon those to whose oversight they are entrust-|ton Reservoir; and as the sun was beating 
ed, involving the duty of providing and carry-| down with overpowering rays on street and 
ing into execution every means calculated to| sidewalk, no one need wonder that we did 
not find the place offering attractions sufficient 





the wing and the lodge, from one to the other | sources of enjoyment, which shall enable them|to dissatisfy us with our own good city of 
of which, a passage is now made, with an/ to pass in cheerful contentment the time, whe- | shady trees, red brick houses, and white mar- 


opening from it into the bath-room. 


renders the upper stories of the latter more 


accessible from other parts of the house, and| improvement of those under care, during the | our home 
adds much to the facility of attending to and) past year, has been materially promoted by 
inspecting the condition of the patients in the| the efficient co-operation of those connected 
A constant supply of hot water for| with the Institution: and it is cause for grati- 
the baths on the men’s side, and for other pur- | tude, that the blessing of Divine Providence | deck. 
poses, is furnished from a reservoir in the attic| has so far rested upon our united labours. 


lodges. 


over the kitchen, connected by iron pipes with 
a small cast iron fixture placed behind the 
cooking range, called a water back; and for 
those on the women’s side, from another reser- 
voir in the attic of the west end of the build. 


ing. ‘The water in this reservoir is heated by | Philada., Third mo. Ist, 1849. 


steam contained in a copper pipe, and brought 
from a boiler situated in the basement beneath, 
which heats the water used in washing. The 
hot water is conducted in leaden pipes to the 
different bath-rooms—is always ready for use, 
and is heated at a trifling expense for fuel, be- 


yond what is required for the purposes of} sent volume of “ The Friend,” and was glad 


cooking and washing. 


The “plan pursued in the treatment of the! readers, was thus brought to light for the bene- | scene for us, distant passing travellers. 


patients who have been under our care during 


This| ther longer or shorter, during which their ex- 
communication between the wings and lodges, | istence may be prolonged. 


ble basements. The public buildings we 
thought, more ornamented, but less beautiful 
The favourable result of our efforts for the | than those which rise white and clean beside 
walks. At six in the evening we 
lefi for Albany. The North River scenery 
proved as it usually does, attractive ; and so 
long as daylight continued, we all sat on the 
In those who see the Palisades for the 
first time, they appear generally to awaken 
Cuartes Evans, some of that lofty emotion which great altitudes 
Visiting Physician. and mountain scenery are wont to call into 
existence. They stretch like an immense 
wall on the western shore of the river, as if 
placed to limit its overflow and to guide its 
course, 
Twilight came upon us with its overshadow- 
For ‘The Friend.” | ing dimness as we entered the Tappan Bay, 
A Visit to Trenton Falls. and the candles were already lighted in the 
village of Tarrytown, and the neighbouring 
I was interested in the description of the dwellings of Sleepy Hollow. These lights, 
visit to the White Mountains given in the pre- | kindled “only to enable the owners to attend to 
home duties, and to administer comfort to the 
home circle, did nevertheless add beauty to the 
Thus, 
Here has been a good | methought every individual in the obscurest 


Josnua H. Wortrurneton, 
Resident Physician. 





that the private notes of one of our fellow- 


fit of the rest of us. 


the past year, has beside the necessary use of example set us, who will follow it? We Ame-| situation in life, who fulfils the duties of his 


medicine proper, kept in requisition all the va- 
ried moral means of improvement, by securing 
occupation and amusement, which we have so 
fully described“im previous Reports. Daily 
labour on the farm or grounds, for those 
among the men, who can be induced to engage 
therein—exercise by walking, and amusements 
requiring physical exertion, for those whose 


previous habits may have been such, as to) 
render labour irksome to them; amusements | 


within doors, to fill up the time, which would 
without them, be passed in idleness and list- 
lessness ; employment for the mind of all 
classes of patients in the schools,—together 
with lectures,—books and the other appurte- 
nances of the library—these are the principal 


features of the system of treatment which has| rocky throne. 


been carried out. 


ricans are great wanderers, and I have no/| station, is unconsciously striking a light, which 
doubt, but that among our old hasty notes of | may cheer a fellow traveller on his heaven- 
travel, are descriptions of persons, places, and| ward way. Every one who is faithfully per- 
events, which would be read with interest by | forming his duties in cheerful obedience to his 
others. Our readers are many, and few of| Heavenly Father’s will, is adding at least a 
| the beautiful, wonderful, and magnificent na-| mite to the sum of good influences at work to 
tural curiosities in this country, but have been| spread peace, truth, and virtue amongst man- 
visited by some of them. Others have iravel- | kind. 

led in various portions of Europe,—have wan-| The most beautiful part of the scenery on 
dered through its immense cities, —have looked the Hudson, was lost to my female compan. 
with admiration on the snow-covered heads of | ions, who retired to the cabin, while yet the 
the Alps, and into the fiery craters of Etna | boat was traversing the wide expanse of ‘Tap- 
and Vesuvius, Some have voyaged on the| pan Bay. ‘They saw not the prison walls of 
Nile,—have crossed the sandy deserts of | Sing Sing gleaming faintly white in the gath- 
Egypt and Syria, and have been where * beau- | jering di arkness, nor yet the candle radiance of 
tiful for situation,’ Jerusalem still sits on her) | the village of Croton, and its neighbour War- 
Cannot these draw from their| ren on the opposite shore. Passing through 
note books truthful sketches for our paper, of | Haverstraw Bay we entered the Highlands. 








The experience of the past year, has con-| things they have seen, and of events in which; These mountain ranges seemed giited witha 


firmed the opinion which has been before ex- they have participated ? 
pressed, of the great utility of mental occupa. | gives force to precept, and perhaps the accom- 


Example sometimes | solemnly impressive ‘influence as we passed 
amidst them. ‘The dark masses of shadow, 


tion, as well as bodily labour, in the curative panying sketch of a visit to * Trenton Falls,’ | resting on the river below, the dim obscurity 
treatment of the Insane; and also its great} may invite some of the readers of “ T he | of their bases, and of their tree-covered sides, 
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were in grave contrast with the clear outline 
of their summits on the star-lit dome above. 
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our course to gaze at. To the left of the 


On Second-day morning at 8 o’clock, we| house as you step from the door, you see a 


left Albany on the railroad for Utica. The 
car we occupied was comfortable, the scenery 
around was occasionally fine, the country now 
and then presented the appearance of good 
husbandry, and the weather was not oppres- 
sively warm. Our course most of the way to 
Utica, was by the side of the Mohawk, and 
we learned to welcome it as an old friend, 
when having wandered off to spread fertility 
in some distant meadow, it came back with its 
bright face to greet us once more. Early in 
the morning, distant glimpses of a southern 
mountain range gave us delight; but we could 
not help acknowledging that we were disap- 
pointed as to the general scenery, as well as 
in regard to the fertility of the country, and 
the improvements on the farms. We had 
gone with wrong impressions ;—we had ex- 
pected to find land in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and fine farm buildings to correspond. 
Instead of this, much of our way was through 
regions, apparently just emerging from a wil- 
derness state, and the first rude attempts of the 
seitlers in the way of dwellings for man and 
sheds for cattle, were still occupied, 

Schenectady at 16 miles, and Herkimer at 
79 miles, from Albany, are the two most im- 
portant places we passed on our way to Utica. 
Atevery little village and stopping-place on this 
railroad, a board is erected so as to be plainly 
visible from the cars, on which the name of 
the place is painted in large letters. This isa 
real accommodation to travellers; and as on 
the back of the cards of the different hotels 
on this route, there is a table of the distances 
between every town from Albany to Buffalo, 
you know the speed you are travelling, and 
can estimate the time you will arrive at any 
place. These cards are distributed freely in 
the cars, and every traveller can secure seve- 
ral if he be so inclined, 

We reached Utica about 2 o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded to Bagg’s Hotel, adjoining the railroad 
depot. It isa place of great resort, and has 
very comfortable accommodations. The free 
use of water and soap soon prepared us for 
dinner. This meal over, we were ready to 
start for Trenton Falls. Between New York 
and Albany we had added another female to 
our company, so we now numbered six. Our 
ride from Utica was nearly north, and proved 
pleasant. We soon began to climb a high 
range of land, from which looking southward 
the prospect was very fine. Utica was still to 
be seen {rom a distance of seven miles. About 
half-past five we reached the Hotel at the Falls. 
As we drew near through a fine arable dis- 


} 
| 
| 


fine maple grove. ‘Towards this we hasten. 
Here is a fence, and a gate, at which a watcher 


might demand a ticket of entrance to the world 


beyond, but that he has gone to play at nine 
pins, or has fallen asleep in his watch-house- 
We pass the gate and keep the beaten way. 
A whispering as of a fresh upspringing breeze 
salutes us, and it seems to speak of coolness. 
As we listen to the animating sound, we gaze 
about us, but to our surprise the trees are not 
shaking their leaves, nor bending their tall 
tops. ‘That sound is the voice of waters! ! 
But where? Our path descends rapidly ; and 
here, flights of steps are before us. Look—a 
deep ravine is disclosing itself through the 
overhanging foliage. We begin the descent, 
and as we go down flight by flight, the oppo- 
site side of a mighty chasm, comes more and 
more distinctly into view, beautiful in the hori- 
zontal regularity of the strata of its smoothly 
laid rock, and in its verdant forest-crowned 
summit,—grand, and powerfully exciting in its 
high towering majesty. The descent of four 
flights of stairs have landed us on the smooth 
flat rocky floor below, over which towards the 
opposite side of the ravine, the dark waters of 
West Canada* Creek sweep downward to the 
right. We turn to the left. Surprise, for a 
lime, chained the tongues of all, and then a 
few broken sentences of admiration and delight 
were heard. Our eldest companion exclaim- 
ed, “1 was not prepared for this!!” The 
hands of some were involuntarily uplifted,— 
and delight sat in mute astonishment on the 
countenances of others whose reddened cheeks 
and sparkling eyes alone bespoke the inward 
excitement. One was among them, with a 
quiet countenance, on which was stamped the 
expression of gratified taste and inward admi- 
ration. A second of a more excitable tem- 
perament, though equally without utterance, 
stood apparently wrapt out of herself,—fairly 
drunken with the inspiration poured forth from 
the mighty, the wild, and the beautiful around 
her. ‘The deep delight of a third was made 
visible in her highly-flushed cheeks, and illu- 
minated eye, and our youngest with a joyful 
countenance, and animated step, skipped light- 
ly around, now fully appreciating that there 
was something here, worth coming to see. 
Some six hundred feet above the spot where 
we now stand is the first fall. Look up to- 
wards it. The floor of the ravine, the swifily 
sweeping waters, the high upspringing rock 
sides, the trees above, the moss on the surface 
of the rocks, the parapet wall over which the 
water falls, the glimpse of the water itself as 


trict, we began to prepare ourselves for a dis-| it rushes over at the left side of the ravine, 


appointment. We looked around, there was 
the beauty of fine woodland, a promise of fine 
harvests, the soft quietude of rural life. We 
asked ourselves,— W here are the mighty rocks, 
the deep ravine, we have heard tell of? Are 
they all, all, creatures of the imagination ? 
An outletting of the passengers from the 
coach ;—a carrying in of bundles,—a selection 
of rooms,—a hurried change of dresses takes 
place; and then we are ready to see what that 
is which former travellers have thought won- 








amber-coloured in the air, almost black as it 
passes below,—all, all, are elements in a pic- 
ture, wherein grandeur, sublimity, and grace, 
the wild and the beautiful, are mingled in ex- 
quisite proportions. We wind our way along 
a pathway on the left side of the ravine, in 
some places a mere narrow ledge above the 
wild waters, and find with firm heads and trust- 
worthy feet, as yet small cause of fear. The 





* The Indian name, Kanata, means amber-coloured. 


derful, ned whidh has enticed us so far out of | chains attached to the veoh 





in all dangerous 
places for security, are not always made use 
of as we pass along. At the foot of the 
first fall we stop. In vain does the wind-driven 
mist wet us tothe skin. We draw nearer and 
nearer to gaze, O, the beauty of the stream as 
from the semi-circular edge of its floor of rock 
above it springs mingling in one down-pouring 
mass of amber-coloured, glassy-looking foam, 
and scarcely seen water. In, in, almost to the 
very descending sheet an excited one presses, 
until some fears are raised lest she should be 
washed away in the flood. We will climb up 
now by yon narrow ledge and steps to the 
level above, and then with a rainbow at our 
feet laying its beautiful arc across the soft bed 
of mist below us, we have one more element 
of grace to add to accumulating loveliness. 
Passing on over the smooth rock floor of the 
ravine, we soon see the high fulls before us. 
There, over a rock face 100 feet high, the wa- 
ter commences its descent. On the right ina 
sheet of beautifal whiteness a small portion 
springs down 40 feet, seemingly as light and 
graceful as the mist it flings forth. On the 
left the main body rushes fierce and tumultu- 
ous to the same level. Here gathering up the 
waters of its quiet neighbour, the stream dashes 
foaming over descending steps of rock, and 
then throws itself in one clear leap into a 
wide deep basin of dark waters, 40 feet below. 
From this basin the rock sides of the ravine 
rise about 200 feet. To the right a rounded 
projection of the perpendicular wall, is covered 
with a verdant mantle of moss, softly beautiful 
up to the very feet of the hemlocks and cedars 
above. This verdure is due to the ever rising 
spray sent up from the tumult of the waters, 
Gaining the level from whence this high fall 
commences its leaps, we find wide room to 
walk over the smooth rocky floor. ‘I'o our 
left high up amid the trees on the hill-side is a 
house perched, with stairs for the traveller to 
ascend to it. ‘There the weary may rest, and 
the hungry obtain refreshment. But our 
course is still on. Weariness amid such 
scenes some of us are too excited to feel. We 
press forward. ‘The mill-dam fall of 14 feet 
next engages our attention. Seen from a dis- 
tances it closely resembles a dam built of hewn 
logs, and a saw-mill was once at work on it, 
But as we approach more nearly, we discover 
the breast of this fall is thessame horizontal 
strata which you see rising up, nature-built 
and majestic in the rocks around. Above this 
fail, the forest has dropped as it were down to 
the floor of the ravine, and cedars shoot up 
their green branches as a beautiful border on 
each side of the dark stream. Behind these 
trees, the rock wall rises as bare and wonder- 
ful, and awe-inspiring, as from the levels be- 
low. Passing on, we come under the ‘ Shower 
bath,’ a circular shelving projection of the rock 
on the left side, over which a stream of water 
falls in one never-ceasing shower of rain, suf- 
ficiently powerful to soak cloth coat or sil 

dress in a brief space of time, We pass be- 
yond and find another wild cascade, the water 
of which having rushed violently down a nar- 
row passage, sleeps calmly in a deep basin at 
our feet. Here we saw, as at many other 
places we had seen, curious collections of 
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foam, in light high piled masses, floating in the 
eddies round and round, or gathered in curi- 
ously odd groups in the quiet nooks. Ascend- 
ing above, we find numerous circular holes in 
the flat floor of the ravine from one foot to five 
in diameter, evidently worn by the action of 
stones put in motion by the waters of Spring 
freshets. A stone stopped in its passage by 
some crack in the rock obtains a circular mo- 
tion by the rushing by of the waters. It soon 
grinds itself a round bed. As this bed deep- 
ens, other stones find a lodging place there, 
and being restless in all floods, they work 
themselves deeper and wider resting-places, 
until instead of one stone these wells contain 
thousands. 7 

Returning towards the hotel, we pick up 
those of our companions who had sat down to 
rest; and whilst retracing our steps feel our 
wonder and admiration not a whit diminished. 
Climbing the stairs is a wearisome operation, 
and was very deliberately performed, 

A short evening spent in assorting mosses 
and flowers, was soon over, and the word on 
retiring for the night was a start for a further 
view at 5 o’clock in the morning. It was 
nearly six before my companions made their 
appearance ; they had slept too soundly. On 
this excursion we ascended as far as there was 
any passage along the ravine, and returned on 
the hill top above through a beautiful wood, 
No accident befel us in our ramble, although 
in some places we scrambled across chasms in 
the rocks, from one narrow projection to an- 
other; apparently dangerous exploits, which 
in other places some of the sisterhood would 
not have thought it possible to perform. 

We enjoyed our visit at Trenton Falls high- 
ly, and found the place to embody much more 
of beauty, majesty, and grandeur, than we had 
anticipated. Our time, however, wag limited, 
and our arrangements required our departure, 
so with manv a lingering, longing thought, we 
settled our bills, got into the coach, and rode 
to Utica, in time for the aflernoon train to 
the West. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Letter of Isaac Penington. 


Thinking the following letter written by 
Isnac Penington, might be instructive to many 
of the members of the Society of Friends at 
this day, | forward a copy for insertion in 
“ The Friend.” It is headed 


‘©ON BEING OFFENDED WITH THOSE WHO FALL 
INTO TEMPTATION.” 


“Tt is of the infinite mercy and compassion 
of the Lord, that his pure love visiteth any of 
us ; and, it is by the preservation thereof alone 
that we stand, If He leave us at any time, 
but one moment, what are we? and who is 
there that provoketh Him not to depart? Let 
him throw the first stone at him that falls. 

“In the Truth itself, in the living power 
and virtue, there is no offence ; but, that part 
which is not perfectly redeemed, hath still 
matter for the temptation to work upon, and 
may be taken in the snare, Let him that 
stands, take heed lest he full; and, in the bow- 
els of pity, mourn over and wait for the re- 
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storing of him that is fallen. That which is 
so apt to be offended, is the same with that 
which falls. O!do not reason in the high- 
mindedness, against any that turn aside from 
the pure Guide ; but fear, lest the unbelieving 
and fleshly-wise part get up in thee also. O 
know the weakness of the creature in the with- 
drawings of the life! and the strength of the 
enemy in that hour! and the free grace and 
mercy which alone can preserve! and thou 
wilt rather wonder that any stand, than that 
some fall. 

‘“* When the pure springs of life open in the 
heart, immediately the enemy watcheth his 
opportunity to get entrance; and many times 
finds entrance soon afier—the soul little fear- 
ing or suspecting him, having lately felt such 
mighty, unconquerable strength ; and yet, how 
often then doth he get in, and smite the life 
down to the ground ! and, what may he not do 
with the creature, unless the Lord graciously 
help! Oh! great is the mystery of godliness, 
the way of life narrow, the travel to the land 
of rest long, hard, and sharp; it is easy mis- 
carrying, it is easy stepping aside, at any 
time ; it is easy losing the Lord's glorious pre- 
sence; unless the defence about it, by his 
almighty arm, be kept up. 

“There is a time for the Lord’s taking 
down the fence from his own vineyard, be- 
cause of transgression, and then, the wild hoar 
may easily break in. Ah! who tastes not of 
this, in some measure? and what hinders, that 
he taste not of it in a greater measure? Ah! 
turd in from the fleshly wisdom and reason- 
ings, unto the pure river of life itself, and wait 
there, to have that judged which hath taken 
offence ; lest, if it grow stronger in thee, it 
draw thee from the life, which alone is able to 
preserve thee ; and so, thou also fall ! 

** This is in dear love to thee: retire from 
that part which looketh out, and feel the in- 


“ Not to myself alone,” 


The soaring bird with lusty pinions sings; 


Not to myself alone I raise my song; 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue, 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings: 
I bid the hymnless chur! my anthem learn, 
And God adore ; 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar, 


“ Not to myself alone,” 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast ; 
Not to myself 1 rise and set; 
I write upon night's coronet of jet 
His power and skill who form'd our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon at heaven's opening gate, 
I gem the sky, 
That man may ne’er forget, in every fate, 
His home on high. 


“ Not to myself alone,” 

O man! forget not thou—earth’s honour'd priest ! 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart ; 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain thy part— 

Chiefest of guests at love's ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard, spurn thy native clod, 

And self disown : 
Live to thy neighbour, live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone. 


SS 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times, 
(Continued from page 277.) 


The next important movement of David 
Ferris was that of seeking a wife. He wasa 
man of a fine person, and it would appear was 
at least willing to find a wife with similar 
attractions, Near his residence in Philadel- 
phia, a young woman dwelt, whose family was 
respectable, and their outward circumstances 
prosperous. She was blessed with good natu- 
ral talents, had been educated in plainuess, 
and was withal quite comely in appearance. 
‘These circumstances drew his attention to her, 
and friends who are generally ready in en- 


ward virtue of that which can restore and|Couraging matrimonial connexions which ap- 


preserve thee. Eg 


——————_— 


pear outwardly suitable, urged him to make 
proposals to her. ‘T'nking the hint from them, 


Self is apt to feed upon the manifest unity of 2nd not waiting on the Divine Guide for direc- 


our friends, and to draw our attention from the | tion, he concluded to do so, and for that pur- 
pure and strengthening virtue which supplieth | Pose paid her a visit. Afier chatting sociably 
every joint of the mystical body ; rendering us | !ot half an hour, he felt within him a word of 
less capable, than we otherwise should be, of | Feproof. The language was uttered, ‘ Seekest 
;eating that bread which the world knows not thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
lof. G, not.” He felt the rebuke, and confused and 
perplexed, he was no longer fit for conversa- 
tion, and so withdrew, ‘Ihis was the first and 
last attempt to bring about that, to appearance, 
so desirable connection. It was well for him 
and his peace of mind that he had proceeded 
no further in his own will before he was check- 
ed by the inward Reprover, Some have gone 
on even until they thought themselves ready 
to proceed in marriage, and have then diseov- 
ered, that they had in no wise taken counsel 
of Him, who has a right to rule and reign in 
the movements of his children. ‘This must 
bring them under great trial and exercise. 
Some have gone on, because they could not 
see how to withdraw, and have paid by a life 
of discomfort for the headstrong haste with 
which they have ran into an affectionate 
engagement. 

Some thirty-eight years agoa young female 
minister in our Society, of fine intellect, good 


—— 


Selected, 
“NOT TO MYSELF ALONE.” 


BY 8. W. PARTRIDGE. 


“ Not to myself alone,” 
The little opening flower transported cries ; 
Not to myself alone I bud and bloom ; 

With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes; 
The bee comes sipping every evening tide 

His scanty fill; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 
From threatening ill. 


“ Not to myself alone,” 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hoam— 
Not to myself alone, from flower to flower, 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come. 
For man, for man, the luscigas food I pile 
With busy care, v 
Content if this repay my ceaseless toil— 
A scanty share, 





address, and pleasant mafiners, was sought | ringe seemed bright and happy. They were | and the concern between us. And indeed I 
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for as a wife by a man of coarse manners, and | married Ninth month 13th, 1735, and at the} found at my return, that [ could not have left 


one altogether her inferior in mind, and reli- | 


gious standing. She was at that time consid- 


ered a valuable Friend, and yet she was per- | 


suaded by him to consent to accept his propo- 
sal of marriage. 
affection over judgment and duty. The cou- 
ple passed meeting, and then the young wo- 
man came into a great strait. She dared not 
proceed, and her conviction for what she had 


done was strong. The case rested thus for | 


several months. At last the man applied for 
a certificate of removal to the wesiern coun- 
try, and gave out he would soon start. ‘This 
seemed like a final separation from one she 
loved, and was more than the woman was 
prepared to bear. She again consented to be- 
come his wife, and the Monthly Meeting refus- 
ing to let them proceed on their former com- 
mencement, they once more passed meeting, 


and were married. She married under a clear | 


sense of doing wrong, and a life thus started, 
could hardly be run well. Her exercises in 
the ministry became more lifeless ; her useful- 
ness in religious society departed. Years 
pussed on. She joined those who separated 
from Friends with Elias Hicks;—she did more; 
—hardened by her departures from the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, she became shameless 
enough to attend the public meetings of Fanny 
Wright, and sat openly by her side on the 
platform whilst she was declaiming against the 
bondage of the marriage covenant which binds 
man to woman, and woman to man for lile. 
At last, cut off in middle age, she died, and 
was buried !! 

How often do men and women in the ardour 
of youthful affection, make serious mistakes. 
If we look around us, we shall scarcely find 
the smatlest circle of acquaintances, in which 
there are not some evidences of being unequal- 
ly yoked. Here, we shall find men religiously 
concerned to bring up their children in plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel, united 
to women who indulge in the follies of fashion- 
able frippery. ‘There, we shall see men mere 
fops and creatures of show, with companions 
who evidently prefer the welfare of the immor- 
tal soul to all the enjoyments of time—the 
dress of a meek and quiet spirit, before all the 
outward adorning which wealth can purchase 
or fashion invent. 

Some months after David Ferris had been 
turned back from his own choice as before 
narrated, he was sitting at table in a Friend’s 
house, and noticed a young woman sitting op- 
posite to him. He did not remember ever to 
have seen her before, but he says, “ A lan- 
guage very quietly and very pleasantly, pass- 
ed through my mind in this wise, ¢ If thou wilt 
marry that young woman, thou shalt be happy 
with her” ” David believed this intimation 
was from the Source of all good, but finding 
that the young woman was lame, he was much 
displeased at the thought of marrying a crip- 
ple. He passed through many exercises be- 
fore his will was brought in this thing to 
submit to the Lord’s requirings, but in a belie! 
that it would tend to his own happiness he at 
last gave up. When his will was made sub- 
ject, then every thing connected with his mar- 








It was a triumph of natural | 


led his choice. A blessing had rested upon 


him, and on his posterity. 


understanding, favoured with a knowledge of | 
the Truth; w hich is the greatest of all blessings ; 
and some of them, beyond all doubt, are land- 
ed in eternal felicity. I have been blessed 
with plenty, and above all with peace. | am, 
therefore, satisfied and thankful to my gracious 
Benefactor, for his kindness to me in this con- 
cern, as well as for all his other favours.” 

Thomas Ellwood gives an interesting ac- 
count of the manner of his proceeding in *rela- 
tion tomarriage. He found his feelings drawn 
| towards a young woman named Mary Ellis, 
in whom he thought he saw the “ fair prints 
of Truth and solid virtue.” He was then 
tesiding with Isaac and Mary Penington; and 
as they stood in the place of parents to him, 
he opened the matter to them. He says, 
“They having solemnly weighed the matter, 
expressed their unity therewith: and indeed 
their approbation was no small confirma- 
tion to me. Yet took | further deliberation, 
often retiring in spirit to the Lord, and 
crying to Him for direction, before I ad- 
dressed myself to her. At length as | was 
sitting alone, waiting upon the Lord for coun- 
sel and guidance in this, in itself and to me, 
so important affair, | felt a word sweetly arise 
in me, as if | had heard a voice, which said, 
‘Go, and prevail.’ And faith springing in 
my heart with the word, I immediately rose 
and went, nothing doubting. 

6 When L was come to her lodgings, which 
were about a mile from me, I desired the maid 
to acquaint her mistress, that | was come to 
give her a visit; whereupon I was invited to 
go up to her. And afier some common con- 
versation had passed, feeling my spirit weighti- 
ly concerned, | solemnly opened my mind unto 
her, with respect to the particular business [ 
came about; which | soon perceived was a 
great surprisal to her. For she had taken in 








close of 40 years he said he had never repent. | it in a better hand ; for the Lord had been my 
jadvanate ¢ in my absence, and had so far an- 
He says, ‘| have | swered all her objections, that when I came to 
lived to see my children, arrived to years of | her again, she rather acquainted me with them, 


than ‘urged them, 

“ | continued my visits to my best beloved 
friend, until we married; which was in the 
year 1669. We took each other in a select 


| meeting, of the ancient and grave Friends of 


thatcountry, holden in a Friend’s house; where, 
in those times, not only the Monthly Meeting 
for church discipline, but the public meeting for 
worship, was sometimes kept. A very solemn 
meeting it was, and in a weighty frame of spi- 
rit we were; in which we sensibly felt the 
Lord with us, and joining us; the sense 
whereof remained with us all our lifetime, and 
was of good service and very comfortable to 
us on all occasions.” 


(To be continued.) 
—=>> 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Watchfalness over Ourselves, 


The early Friends, for whose doctrines and 
testimonies we have been contending durin 
the last thirty years, were extremely watchful 
over every spirit and action, that led to the 
breach of unity among the members. They 
were jeaious of this precious bond, and feared 
even the zeal for the professed defence of the 
Truth, if it was at variance with the tender. 
ness and charity that springs from the Spirit 
of the Redeemer, who came to save that which 
was lost. The restoration of the life and sub- 
stance of Christianity, and the excellent order 
and government of the Church, was to them a 
most precious and invaluable gift; and being 
brought out of darkness and distress into the 
marvellous light of the Lord, they were hum- 
bled with gratitude and adoration before the 
Great Giver, who had made way for them to 
enjoy the blessings of the Gospel dispensation 
in its purity and fulness. Under such feelings 


an apprehension, as others also had done, that | John Crook, in an * Epistle for unity to pre- 


mine eye had been fixed elsewhere, and nearer | vent the wiles of the devil,” 


home. I used not many words to her; but | 


in her breast, that, as she afterwards 
ledged to me, she could not shut it out. 

‘“‘| made but a short visit. 
told her, [ did not expect an answer from her | 
then ; but desired she would, in the most sol- | 


in due time give me such an answer thereunto, | 


Lord. 

‘I had a journey then at hand, which I 
foresaw would take me up about two vo 
Wherefore, the day before | was to set out, 
went to visit her again, to acquaint her an 





as the Lord should give her ; | took my leave 
of her and departed, leaving the issue to the|thanksgivings unto our God forever, who hath 





says: 
“Hear, oh ye children of Jacob, what is 


felt a divine power went along with the words, \the advice of a poor redeemed captive, once 
and fixed the matter expressed by them so fast! your companion in bonds, and now in free- 
acknow- | dom ! 


As we mourned once under the op- 
| pression of the oppressor, so let us now rejoice 


For, having | in that love that hath pitied and set us free, 


| Let nothing stop your mouths from praising, 
nor your hearts from rejoicing, in the ocean 


emn manner, weigh the proposal made, and of eternal kindness and mercy, that hath deli- 
| vered us. 


Let us haste upon the top of Mount 
Gerizim, opening our mouths in blessings and 


made and chosen us to be a people, that were 
not a people, that we may keep his statutes 
and delight in his law.” 

Thus ‘they rejoiced in being made a society 
and a church, united together in the praise 


my journey and excuse my absence; not yet/and worship of God; and the fear that the 
pressing her for an answer, but assuring her, | subtle serpent, who constantly envies the king- 
that | felt in myself an increase of affection to| dom of Christ, might by his stratagems, divide 
her, and honed to receive a suitable return | and scatter, and then destroy the flock, is 
from her.in the Lord’s time ; to whom in the| portrayed in this way. ‘ Then let us stand 
meanwhile, | commitied both her and mysel/, | upon Mount Ebal, that the righteous judgments 
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of the Lord may come upon the head of the|in a telegraphic despatch in our paper yester- 
wicked one, and all that would divide us from| day, seems to have been composed of the busi- 
God, or from one another ; and whatsoever | ness men of the city—of men who when they 
rejoiceth in unrighteousness, or delighteth in| pass resolutions in favour of such an enter- 
false judgment, and upon that root of bitter-| prise, have both the ability and the will to 
ness, that brings forth gall and wormwood; that |sustain their resolutions by large subscrip- 
nothing may escape the righteous stroke of the | tions. 
Almighty, with all that genders to bondage, or| ‘The line of railroads now reaching from 
would entangle our hearts, whereby that sweet | Philadelphia westward towards St, Louis, and 
peace and rest, and satisfaction in the Lord God, | destined, in all human probability, to become 
- might not be enjoyed, as heretofore it hath | the great highway to California, the Pacific, 
been. For the wicked one will be sowing his| and the Eastern Indies, is well entitled to na- 
tares in the night of security and Careline consideration. It will be, when com- 
and it will soon spread and grow, that thou} pleted, as it has been justly called the back 
canst not get it rooted out of thy heart; but it| bone of the nation. lis magnitude will be 
will eat, defile and stain, that thy very come-j|truly national. In its influence it will be a 
liness will be disfigured, and thy beauty which | source of innumerable advantages to the whole For “ The Friend.” 
once thou hadst will be marred by it. nation. i 
“Thou who wast once tender and full of| The present subscriptions to the Central Adventures with a Bear, 
love and meckness, will be so changed, that| Railroad amount to $3,180,000, besides the 
nothing but roughness and envyings ol Jacob’s | subscription of one million by the city of Phi- 
blessings, will secretly fall on thee, with an 
evil eye to spy out new faults, and a memory 
to call to mind-the old infirmities of thy bre- 


zation of the nation, and will be by no means 
an insignificant instrument in carrying on the 
future commerce and promoting the future 
civilization of the world. 

It is not simply material wealth that railroads 
increase, ‘They are a powerful stimulant to 
‘the growth of human knowledge, in every 
form. ‘They quicken human progress in all 
its branches; and add to the comforts, the 
luxuries, the intelligence and the greatness of 
mankind. And among them all, this Central 
line when it shall be completed across this 
|continent, (as in due time it will be,) will rank 


‘as one of the most important.—New Jersey 
State Gazette. 





| From Ballantyne’s Narrative of a Residence 


; f t- in the regions about Hudson’s Bay, | extract 
ladelphia, which, however, is not to be paid the following incident. It was related to him 


until the road is completed to the Portage Rail-|by one of his friends who had resided there 
road. In order to do this, an additional sub-| many years, in the service of the Hudson's 
thren ; whereby thou wilt have a large treasury | scription of a million and a quarter is needed. | Bay Fur Company. Will the Editor please 
of evil in thy heart, which will be furnishing |The funds now subscribed will complete the! give it an insertion in “The Friend” ? 
thy mind and thoughts with unprofitable mat-|road to Tyrone Forges, a distance of 115 
ter, unto the daily wounding of thy life, and| miles. Ifthe amount needed to carry it to the} “It was about the middle of winter,” said 
clouding of thy understanding, and thickening | Portage railroad be obtained, the city subscrip-| he, “ that I set off on snow-shoes, accompanied 
of the veil and mask over thy beauty. All| tion will then be available, and will, it is said, by an Indian, to a small lake to fetch fish 
this may be done by the enemy, under pretence finish the road to within a few miles of i in the autumn, and which then lay fro- 
of valour, and witness-bearing, against for-| burg. ‘zen in a little house built of logs, to protect 
mality and deceit. “It will then meet the Pennsylvania and|them for winter use. ‘The lake was about ten 
“ Oh how easy is it for the simple to be de- | Ohio Railroad, which by that time, will be ex-| miles off ; and as the road was pretty level and 
ceived here, and the strong to be betrayed, | tended into the heart of Ohio, and by connect-|not much covered with underwood, we took a 
saying it is for want of love to God, and zeal |ing lines now in progress, joined also with|train of dogs with us, and set off before day. 
for him, if a testimony without delay be not | Cleveland on Lake Erie. | break, intending to return again before dark ; 
borne, and a dislike showed, against such and| “ The distance from Cleveland to New York | and as the day was clear and cold (the ther- 
such things ; whereby the angry part will soon |is many miles less via Philadelphia, than by|mometer was 35° below zero), we went 
get up, and quench the love to the brethren, any of the northern routes, and consequently cheerily along without interruption, except an 
and drown the mercy, so that all will be cov- | all the travel between these cities must neces-| occasional fall when a branch caught our 
ered but the hard rocks and lofty mountains ;| sarily pass over this road.” snow-shoes, or a stoppage to clear the traces 
and upon these they may see afar into the| A letter from Solomon W. Roberts, now| when the dogs got entangled among the trees, 
enemy's country, but cannot behold the holy | busily engaged at Pittsburg, in pressing for-/ We hud proceeded about six miles, and the 
land, with its inhabitants, on the other side of} ward the projected Pennsylvania and Ohio first gray streaks of day lit up the eastern 
the sea. And from hence, if the watch be not | Railroad, was read at the Philadelphia meet-| horizon, when the Indian who walked in ad- 
kept, may even the valiants in Israel receive ajing. In it, after speaking of the liberality with | vance, paused, and seemed to examine some 
stroke, and come to a loss, by this craft and| which subscriptions were making to that pro- | foot-prints in the snow. Afier a few minutes 
disguise of the evil one. And then others per-| ject, he says: |of close observation, he rose and said, that a 
ceiving it, against whom the offence was taken,| ‘1 have just returned from Ohio. The! bear had passed not long before, and could not 
not dwelling always in the love that covers all, | people there are wide awake on the subject of be far off, and asked permission to follow it, 
but venturing to walk as upon the walls with-| railroads, and seeing that our * back bone line’) [ told him he might do so, and said | would 
out the castle, may soon let in the knowledge, | is about to be made, they are concentrating| drive the dogs in his track, as the bear had 
and taking notice of it, which will beget the | upon it with numerous ribs, on the north, and | gone in the direction of the fish-house. ‘The 
same in them; whereby the distance will be | on the south, and on the west, and deserting | Indian threw his gun over his shoulder, and 
increased, and the evil one will gain ground, [the Lake Shore, and Wheeling, and Baltimore! was soon lost in the forest. For a quarter of 
and soon show himself to the troubling of Is-|connexions. The railroad system of Ohio is an hour | plodded on behind the dogs, now 
rael. So will the evil seed be scattered abroad, | in process of crystallization, and is rapidly | urging them along, as they flagged and panted 
and gender into more ungodliness, for want of | forming upon our line as a centre. in the deep snow, and occasionally listening 
a timely prevention, both in the one and in the| “ Cleveland, Chicago, St, Louis, Cincinnati, | for a shot from my Indian’s gun, At last he 
other. Thus may the lambs of my Father’s|and innumerable other towns now invile our fired, and almost immediately afler fired again ; 
fold be disturbed by the little foxes, who should | advances, and Philadelphia must push on to; for you must know that some Indians can load 
be taken by the watchmen of Israel, that they Pittsburg, for to falter now in the race, when |so fast that two shots from their single barrel 
might not wander to hurt.” the whole nation is looking on, would be to sound almost like the discharge in succession 
show herself unworthy of the high destiny jof the two shots from a double-barrelled gun. 
hi 71 ” i's , . . > 
A Grand Enterprise, eon ovum her.’ | Shortly after, I heard another shot; and then, 
course we feel no interest in this enter-|as all became silent, | concluded he had killed 
The people of Philadelphia and Pittsburg, | prise, merely as the means of giving peculiar| the bear, and that I should soon find him cut- 
are pressing forward with much zeal, their two | advantages to Philadelphia over other Atlantic ting it up. 
great enterprises, the Central Railroad and the | cities; but as the great national highway it) growl! alarmed me ; so, seizing a pistol which 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad. The large | commands our warmest interest ; for it will do} | always carried with me, | hastened forward. 
meeting at the Philadelphia Exchange, noticed | much to promote the grandeur and the civili-| As | came nearer, | heard a man’s yoice min- 








Just as | thought this, a fierce 
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gled with the growls of a bear; and upon ar- | and misery? Not one of the tyrants of any fire-arms, especiall 


THE FRIEND. 


y in the night season, cal. 


+" - | . . . } ‘ . e 
riving at the foot of a small mound, my Indi- | pagan nation would claim more. See the fol- | culated to alarm and terrify the inmates, ig 


an’s voice, apostrophising death, became 
distincily audible. ‘* Come death!’ said he, in 
a contemptuous tone; * you have got me at 
last, but the Indian does not fear you!’ A 
loud angry grow! from the bear, as he saw me 
rushing up the hill, stopped him; and the un- 
fortunate man turned his eyes upon me with 
an imploring look. He was lying on his back, 
while the bear (a black one) stood over him, 
holding one of his arms in its mouth. In rush- 
ing up the mound | unfortunately stumbled, and 
filled my pistol with snow ; so that when the 
bear left the Indian and rushed towards me, it 
missed fire, and | had only left me the poor, 
almost hopeless chance, of stunning the savage 
animal with a blow of the butt end. Just as 
he was rearing on his hind legs, my eye fell 
upon the Indian’s axe, which fortunately lay 
at my feet, and seizing it, | brought it down 
with all my strength on the bear’s head, just 
at the moment that he fell upon me, and we 
rolled down the hili together. Upon recover. 
ing myself, | found that the blow of the axe 
had killed bim instantly, and that | was unin- 
jured. Not so the Indian: the whole calf of 
his left leg was bitten off, and his body lace- 
rated dreadfully in various places. He was 
quite sensible, however, though very faint, and 
spoke to me when | stooped to examine his 
wounds, Ina short time I had tied them up; 
and placing him on the sledge with part of the 
bear’s carcase, which | intended to dine upon, 
we returned immediately to the fort. The 
poor Indian got better slowly, but he never 
recovered the perfect use of his leg, and now 
hobbles about the fort, cutting firewood, or 
paddling about the lake in search of ducks and 
geese in his bark canoe.” 


Wholesome Legislation. —The American 
Congress, soon after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, passed the following motion :— 

** Whereas, true religion and good morals 
are the only solid foundation of public liberty 
and happiness— 

“ Resolved, That it be, and hereby is, ear- 
nestly recommended to the several States, to 
take the most effectual measures for the en- 
couragement thereof, and for the suppression 
oftheatrical entertainments, horse-racing, gam- 
ing, and such other diversions as are produc. 
tive of idleness, dissipation, and a general 
depravity of principles and manners.” 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 26, 1849. 


What cruel injustice is practiced by some 
professing to be the greatest advocates for the 
inherent rights of men of any people on the 
face of the earth. They are ready to set the 
subjects of monarchical governments to rebel, 
and pull down the authority of kings as ty- 
rants. But where is there a greater tyrant 
thon the man who elaims a right in the bodies 
of men and women, to buy aad to sell, and to 
subject them to every species of degradation 


| lowing: against the peace, and riotous. Nor does it 


“ Slave Case.—In the court of Cecil coun- | Ch#nge the character of such transaction, that 
\ty, Md., recently, a very interesting slave case wedding was the occasion of it. Nor can 
| was disposed of, being that of Eliza Boyle and |" be justified on the ground that it was intend. 
| her eight children vs. Ann Rutter, administra- ne as a serenade, and was customary in the 
‘trix of Thomas Rutter, petitioning freedom. | neighbourhood where it was enacted. In this 
| . “2 | > se} ; nice 
| This case was very similar to the one that was | “8° of progress, while progressing in physical 
| recently befure the County Court of Baltimore, | S*t@nce and improvements of every kind, we 

on the petition of Rebecca Garrett and her should see to it that we do not fall behind in 
children. Eliza, like Rebecca, had lived and ne eeeeenuatens of manners and morals. 
acted as a fice woman for 21 years, without Some of the witnesses have spoken of a 
molestation by her former owners. The Cecil |Custom in that neighbourhood to honour wed- 
Whig gives an outline of the case, from which dings with music of this kind. Such a cus- 
we learn that the Court decided that as Eliza |'©™ is illegal; it belongs not to civilization, 
was admitted at one time to have been a slave, |#"4 should not receive the sanction of a court 
and there was no record of her being freed by and jury sitting in a civilized community. It 
any process known to the law, she was a has been said that— 
slave until the time of her death, notwithstand- 
ing she was allowed to live from her master.|  ,, ; 
: ' ' { mu , 
Various other minor points were raised by the “hn eereaaean a a 
counsel for the petitioner. The jury retired |, »-fiddl y a oe ae 
at 8 o'clock on Thursday night, and remained | CS’ Bee'es, ram s-horns, and like musical 
<= ee, ; instruments, rattling, ringing, and commingling 
out until about LL o’clock on Friday morning, | | h 4 8» ringing, 8 i 
when they sent down a petition to the court — one o ee with the occasiona 
explos ‘der. 
praying to be released, as they could not pos- r er i a bectiel wied shetenia 
sibly agree. About this time an arrangement Richio the tae The jur ei and ow ties 
was entered into by the counsel for the parties | 5 4 cilia ee “ sedis 
to this effect—that Eliza and her youngest ace guilty oF not guilty as they Had:the 
child should be declared free, and that the P 
others should be sold in the State, to be free 
at 35 years of age.” RECEIPTS, 
cabins _Received of Joel Wilson, agent, Rahway, N, J., for 
We were glad to meet with so decided an ieee = for ae Post, Edward Wood, Joseph 
tte “ . _ | D. Shotwell, and John Stevenson, each $2, vol. 22; 
ns ania ie the following, condemning the vul Eli Oren, Wilmington, Ohio, per E. Haworth, agent, 
gar and terrifying practice prevailing in some | 92, to No. 34, vol. 23. 
sections of the country under the pretext of 
serenading newly married parties. ‘They Institute for Coloured Youth. 
sometimes occur much nearer our own home The A | Meeti f , 
than Kentucky. Not long since a family in| ,, ) a Youth hehe ry ors er ~ 
Delaware county, Penna., was aroused in the oats _ on @ ated eld on ~ ‘day, the 
night by the sound of horns blowing at a dis- an aaa s Mulberr ’ as M., 10 the commit- 
tance, and supposing that some of their neigh- rag W. a. Oe g 
bours’ property was on fire, the men wenta) pins oo aeag ors, Secretary. 
mile or two in the direction of the sound, for pene a 
the purpose of rendering any aid they wanted, 
but found afier being out some time that the) atteboro’, Bucks county, Pa., Wintiam S. Hituxs, of 
neise was occasioned by one of those riotous | Wilmington, Delaware, to-Saran L., daughter of Dr. 
companies who pay no respect to the peace, or | Thomas L. Allen, of the former place. 
the decencies of civilized society. We have 


2 : ae . : , at Friends’ meeting, Twelfth street, on 
heard of serious injury being committed by | Fourth.day, the 23d inst., Rosert Prarsatt to Buea. 
fire-arms on such occasions, and the whole | yor H., daughter of the late John H, Warder, all of 


scene indicates a degraded state of morals that | this city. 
ought to unite the respectable part of the com- 
munity in discountenancing and suppressing 
them. 


*Masic hath charms to soothe the savage breast.’ 


Marnie, on the 17th inst., at Friends’ meeting at 


Diep, suddenly on the 25th of Fourth month, 1849, 
* pe ere near New Market, Middlesex Co. 
‘ ree . J., Hucu Townsenp, in the 76th year of his age. 

= Indictable Music. = At the recent term of te was a inember of Plainfield preparative, and Rah- 
the Court of Common Pleas in Dark county, | way and Plainfield Monthly Meetings of Friends, and 
Ky.,a number of individuals were indiered and 


was a steady attender of our religious meetings. 

found guilty of riot, for serenading a wedding ee i ae 

party with instruments of music disagreeable » at his residence in this city, on the afternoon 
Sick tale? Saitek Table ehiiten ae th |of the 15th inst., Bexyamin Jones, merchant, in the 

to * ears polite. udge Tolls charge to (Ne | 82d year of his age; a member of the Western Dis. 

jury, copied below from the Greenville Ban- | wict’ Monthly Meeting. - 

ner, settles the law of all such cases in that 


5 aaa . eas . J , in this. city, on First-day morning, the 20th 
civenit, Wad stay bn interdeting to sameof our | inst , at the cosiduniee of his father, W ila Jones, 
| readers : |after a short and severe illness, Joserpn Jonrs, mer- 
* The assemblage of three or four persons chant, aged 29 years; a member of the Western Dis. 
with bells, horns, and fire-arms, and with these trict Mouwthly Meeting, 


to approach the house where a family resides, | ~-~~~—~~- ~ 
rattling bells, blowing horns, and discharging 
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